LEGEND  OF  THE  BURMESE  BUDDHA.

remembering the great maxim of Buddha, that, everything
that has come into existence must also come to an end.

The name of this heretic was Thoubat.2 He had been
previous to his apparent conversion a hermit, leading an
ascetic's life. Subsequently he became a disciple of Gau-
dama, but retained in his heart an ill feeling towards his
spiritual master, which revealed itself in the manner he-
communicated the sad news to Katliaba and his companions.
Seeing them penetrated with the deepest affliction, and ex-
hibiting in an unfeigned manner the grief which weighed
on their heart, he said to them: " Why do you weep and
cry ? You have no reason for doing so ; we are now freed
from the control of the great Rahan. He was always telling
us: Do this, or do not do that. In every way he annoyed
and vexed us. Now every one can act as he pleases."

2 In the course of this work, allu-
sion is often made to pounhas who
appear to have led a mode of life not
altogether the same, but varying con-
siderably according to circumstances.
All the pounhas were doubtless reli-
gious, who practised certain duties
not regarded as obligatory by ordi-
nary people, and lived under certain
regulations, which separated them
more or less from society, and distin-
guished them from those who fol-
lowed the ordinary pursuits of life.
The difference among them originated
in a sort of religious enthusiasm,
which impelled many to perform
penitential deeds of the most cruel
and sometimes revolting nature.

Some of the pounhas are described
as living in villages or towns, and
wearing a white dress. In many of
their practices they appear to have
approximated to the Buddhist monks,
except that in many instances they
married. Others are mentioned as
living in a state of complete naked-
ness, staying in the midst of filth and
dirt. It seems that those whom
Alexander the Great met in some
parts of the Punjaub, belonged to
this class. Many of these disgusting

fanatics delivered themselves up to
cruel tortures, much in the same way
as we see some fakhirs and jogies do
even in our days, and under our eyes.
A third class of pounhas affected to
live in lonely places, on high moun-
tains, in small huts made of branches
of trees, and sometimes at the foot
of trees, exposed to the inclemency of
the. weather. They were hermits.
They clothed themselves in the skins
of wild beasts, allowed the hairs of
the head to grow to the greatest
length, divided them into several
parts which they twisted separately
like a rope, so that, when looking at
them, one would have thought that
instead of hairs, several small ropes
were hanging clown on the back and
the shoulders, giving to them the
wildest and most fantastic appear-
ance. Sonic of those hermits, famous
for their science, attracted round
their persons many pupils eager to
acquire science and discipline under
them. Such were the three Katha-
bas, whom Gaudama converted dur-
ing the first year of his public life.
Others travelled through the country,
exhibiting themselves in the capacity
of preachers and mendicants.